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Some years ago Henri Duveyrier, a young and 
well educated Frenchman, began to feel an interest 
in African research. With an ardent enthusiasm, 
tempered by unusual patience and perseverance, he 
set about preparing himself for an extended survey 
of northern Africa. In France, in Germany, and 
finally in Algiers, he visited the best informed men, 
stored his mind with the results of their experience 
and study, and made his tongue familiar with the 
accents of the vulgar Arabic and the Berber dia- 
leet. Enriched by this useful learning, and pro- 
vided with proper instruments, he entered in May, 
1859, upon a thorough scientific exploration of the 
desert of Sahara. He proposes to measure the 
heights and distances, the oases and gorges, of that 
sandy and sterile waste, to collect specimens of its 
geology, zoology aud botany, and to report upon its 
physical geography and ethnology. At the last 
accounts he had reached a point two hundred and 
fifty miles south of Algiers, and had determined 
the astronomical bearings of a number of localities. 
Not long after the departure of Duveyrier from the 
capital of Algeria, Baron Krafft, a German, travel- 
ling in the garb of a Mussulman, and under the 
Arabic name of Hadj Skander, left Tripoli for 
Timbuctoo, the entrepot of North African trade. 
Krafft carried with him a boat, by means of which 
he hopes to descend the Niger from Timbuctoo to 
the Atlantic. The proposed route of the French- 
man, M‘Carthy, who still lingers to complete his 
arrangements in Algiers, is very similar to that 
laid down by Krafft. He will endeavour to cross 
north-western Africa, by way of Timbuctoo, from 
the Gallic colonies on the Mediterranean to the 
Gallic colonies on the Atlantic. The governor of 
Senegambia has sent messengers to the tribes 
along the upper Senegal, to inform them of the ex- 
pected arrival of a stranger from the north, and to 
ask their assistance in the prosecution of his re- 
searches. 

In addition to all this, Egypt is to be the basis 
of some interesting operations during the present 
year. Guillaume Lejean, whose reputation as a 
geographer has made him vice-president of the 
Geographical Society of Paris, has just been sent 
on a mission to the White Nile. His instructions 
from the imperial government authorize him to 
push on to the long sought for sources of the an- 
cient Egyptian stream. He is likely to have for a 
coadjutor, — Petherick, the British consul at 
Khartum, who promises, provided his government 
shall consent, to go and meet Captain Speke, who, 
adopting an opposite course, purposes descending 
the river from its head. The endeavours of these 
various travellers and the rapid growth of the 
trans- Mediterranean colonial possessions of France, 
will result in speedy and important acquisitions to 
our knowledge of northern Africa. 

ln the eastzro portion of the continent, a similar 
activity prevails. Captain Speke, to whom, and to 
Captain Burton, the world is indebted for the dis- 
; covery of the two great lakes of Nyanza and Tan- 
sailing up the branches of that great river whose|ganyika, in the equatorial regions, left England 
watery bed stretches from the desert to the line,|last spring for the scene of his former signal suc- 
and whose course was until recently a fertile sub-|cess. He asserts, and the assertion is supported 
ject of dispute among geographers. by the chief geographical authorities of the old 


world, that one of the new found bodies of water, 
the Nyanza, is the fountain of the Nile; and he 
will attempt to make his way from the lake down 
the river to Egypt, meeting Lejean and Petherick 
as they come from the north. Preceding Speke by 
some months, is an important expedition, fitted out 
by the Geographical Society of Bombay, under the 
leadership of its secretary, — Kenelly, an excel- 
lent astronomer, and accompanied by an excellent 
physicist. Entering Africa at Zanzibar, in the last 
weeks of last year, they shaped their course directly 
for the lakes, intending to complete the researches 
of Burton and Speke, and thereafter to penetrate 
as far into the interior as circumstances should 
permit. 

But both the English and Indian expeditions 
lack that glow of personal interest which distin- 
guishes the attempt of Albert Roscher. A native 
of Hamburg and very young, his fondness for 
knowledge induced a desire to imitate the exam- 
ple of his countrymen, Barth, Vogel and Overweg, 
all of whom have risked, and two of whom have 
sacrificed their lives in extending the boundaries 
of science. Want of wealth seemed to him no in- 
surmountable obstacle, and, after a tedious jour- 
ney, he landed at Zanzibar, in September, 1858. 
His first design was to visit Kilmandjaro, “ mon- 
arch of African mountains,” in order to settle the 
disputed cause of the white appearance of its lofty 
summit, ascribed by some to snow, and by others 
to a kind of glittering stove. But he subsequently 
changed his plans, and resolved to turn his foot- 
steps towards Nyassa, a lake of great size, and 
perhaps a continuation of the most southern of 
Speke’s inland seas. He now experienced a pecu- 
liarly malignant and tenacious attack of the. terri- 
ble fever. But sickness failed, as poverty had done, 
to subdue his unconquerable spirit. Provided with 
means by the generosity of a Hamburg merchant 
resident in Zanzibar, he started on foot, and still 
very feeble, for the south; and, following the line 
of the coast, reached Quilon, having examined 
on his way the lower waters of the Sufidji, a fine 
river, supposed to be an outlet of Nyassa. While 
engaged on this stream, he was compelled to face 
numberless dangers and disasters, and the manner 
in which he encountered them plainly evinced his 
fitness for the task he has undertaken. He left 
Quilon with a native caravan, bound for Nyassa, 
on the 25th of August, 1859. The leader of the 
caravan, who has since returned to the coast, re- 
ports that Roscher had found the noble sheet, 
which was the object of his search, more than three 
hundred miles from the sea, and though carried in 
a litter most of the way, his fever, under the heal- 
ing influence of the breeze from the lake and hills, 
was rapidly leaving him. All who love science, 
and admire a self-denying devotion to its pursuit, 
must await, with an anxious interest, furtber and 
more precise information from the intrepid young 
traveller. 

In the meantime, furnished with a well freighted 
steamboat and abundance of means, the hopeful 
and persistent Livingstone has been at work in 
South Africa, and already stands upon the south- 
ern shores of Nyassa, untrodden until to-day by 
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African Exploration. 

The half century which has elapsed since the 
death of Mungo Park, the pioneer of modern ex- 
ploration in Africa, has been rich in men who have 
courted danger, and often suffered death, in efforts 
to open up in civilization and commerce, the interior 
table-lands of that singular continent. But never 
have these efforts been so numerous and so full of 
presage of success, as at the present moment. It 
is somewhat remarkable, that while the progress of 
the world has peopled America, has colonized Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, has subdued India, has 
established a lucrative trade with the remotest na- 
tions of the East, and has mapped the ice-bound 
islands and bays of the polar seas, the larger por- 
tion of one of the great divisions of the globe 
should have remained inaccessible and unkuown. 
The causes of this isolation of Africa are to be 
sought in its peculiar geographical formation, and 
in the peculiar character of the races which inha- 
bit it. The vast central plateau which forms the 
body of the continent, is surrounded upon two of 
its triangular sides, by a broad belt of marshy, 
alluvial land, whose exhalations breed one of the 
most fatal of febrile diseases. Against this African 
fever medical science, until within a few years, has 
unavailingly attempted to protect the constitutions 
of foreign.rs. At last, however, the dozen expedi- 
tions now proceeding inward from every point of 
the compass, promise to pluck out from the heart 
of Africa its old impenetrable mystery. The por- 
tals which have been kept closed through all the 
historic ages, by the repulsive inhospitality of na- 
ture, and the savage barbarity of man, are yielding 
to the enterprise, the greed of trade, and the mis- 
sionary zeal of the nineteenth century. In Saharan 
and Nilotic Africa, the scientific labourers of Eu- 
rope have already passed far beyond the southern- 
most traces of Roman exploration; in the east, an 
txtensive system of lakes has been discovered, 
whose water will soon foam around the peaceful 
prows of commerce: south of the equator the lines 
of trade established by the early Portuguese ad- 
venturers now lie within the domain surveyed by 
the zealous travellers and fearless hunters of the 
last decade ; while in western Africa steamers are 
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European feet, Looking before him, he sees aljof lakes ascertained, the mountains which fringe|immediate revelation, which in degree he realized 
boundless internal sea, and does not dream that on|the elevated plateau ascended and measured—all|in his own experience. While he was secretly 
its eastern side, nearly four hundred miles to the|of which, if unforseen disaster do not intervene, will |looking towards the Lord, and desiring the know- 
north, the heroic Roscher is at the same time gaz-|be accomplished within a score of months—and|ledge of his ways, he had a dream, of which he 
ing at its waves, and wondering at its broad ex-|how smafl a portion of the great African problem | gives us no interpretation, but which would appear 





panse. Entering the Zambesi, which, after cross-| will remain unsolved !— The World. 


ing the continent, pours its massy volume of water 
into the Indian ocean just opposite the island of 
Madagascar, Livingstone steamed up its chief tri- 
butary, the Shire, to its cataracts, thence accom- 
plished a pedestrian journcy of two hundred and fifty 
miles to its sources in Nyassa, discovered another 
body of fresh water, sixty miles by thirty in ex- 
tent, called Shirwa, and established friendly rela- 
tions with the tribes along his whole route. Be- 
tween the Shirwa and Nyassa, he climbed to the 
top of a lordly mountain, named Zomba, and dis- 
covered a curious white lichen, which at a dis- 
tance resembles snow or marble, and accounts for 
the shining peak of Kilmandjaro. 

In the more central regions of the south, An- 
dersson, the Swede, and Ladislas Magyar, the 





For “ The Friend.” 
Those who hold their birthright in the Society, 


and the benefits it confers, as of little more value 
than a mess of pottage, should look back at the 
errors, out of which their forefathers were released 


by the illuminations of the power of Truth mani- 
fested in their hearts, and at the seasons of hea- 
venly consolation they were blessed with, as they 
submitted to its humbling influence upon them. 
Thomas Story was a person of extraordinary 
strength of mind, and from his education in the 
church of England must have been prepossessed 
in favour of its faith, and yet by the secret opera- 
tion of the Spirit of Truth, he had doubts raised 
of the scriptural soundness of some points of its 


Hungarian, are gradually pushing the limits of|doctrines, and of its ceremonial performances, be- 
the known district, towards the equator. ‘The for-|fore he joined Friends. It does not appear that 
mer, in his exploration of the Kunene, had gone|those doubts arose from the mere exercise of his 


from the Ondonga to a point on the Tioge, in about 
16 deg. 30 min. south lat., and 18 deg. east long., 
where the party were attacked by fever, and the 
leader was compelled to send his servant, Pereira, 
back to the missionary station of Otjimbingue for 
means and assistance. They were encamped among 
a people styled the Ovakuangari, comprising some 
ten thousand souls, and living totally beyond the 


reason, or from any desire to be singular among 
men, but from the light of Christ detecting those 
errors, and leading him out of them. He says, 
“T have a solid evidence to believe, that the Lord 
in his great mercy and kindness, had an eye upon 
me for my good, even iv my infancy, inclining my 
heart to seek after Him in my tender years. From 
hence I may reasonably conclude, arose that early 


territory traversed by the hardy bushmen. Ladislas/inclination I had to solitude; where I sometimes 
Magyar bas visited or ascertained the existence of|had religious thoughts, and frequently read in the 
the following large lakes in the interior of South| Holy Scriptures; which I ever loved and still do, 
Africa :—The Ngai, already well known to Eu-|above all books, as most worthy and most profit- 
ropean and American readers; the Oval, between] able; especially the New Testament, in which I 
the lands of Kanymae and Handa; the Kamba, in| chiefly delighted.” 
the neighbourhood of the Kunene stream; the} The disadvantages, under which he was placed 
Ivantula, having its origin in the overflow of the|by the course of education, into which his father 
river Kakuluval; and finally, the great inland sea/introduced him, not only operated unfavorably to 
of Mouva, or Gyiva, which stretches away to the|a life of self-denial, but led him into practices which 
north from the country of Kazembe-tambalambe,| he afterwards condemned and relinquished. “In 
and which may be identical with the Nyassa. this state,” he remarks, “ my mind suffered many 
Less active, for the moment, are the scientific|flowings and ebbings, and as I grew up towards a 
operations along that long line of the African coast} young man, I found myself under great disadvan- 
which looks to the west. ‘I'he details of Du Chaillu’s| tages in matters of religion, as I was then cireum- 
bold explorations among the equatorial mountains/stanced. For my father, intending me for the 





jconsidered them closely. 


to represent man’s unconverted condition, in which 
when the Lord began fo work, all secondary lights, 
he thought, were thrown into confusion and ob- 
security, the sun was also hidden, and a sense of 
thick darkness overspread the mind. Fear and 
amazement came upon him, the great day of the 
Lord’s righteous judgment appearing to be come, 
so that he thought he fled to hide himself, but re- 
mained in agony, expecting the earth would be 
dissolved, the elements would melt with fervent 
heat, and he should receive a reward according to 
his works. In this state he thought that he re- 
signed all to Him, who shaketh the heavens and 
the earth, when immediately, though all hope was 
gone, the sun arose as in the strength of summer, 
and all his fears vanished. He was then intro- 
duced into a verdant valley, as he thought, over- 
run with fragrant flowers, where he saw young 
men and women walking in full strength, beauty 
and perfection, like innocent children; their coun- 
tenances bespeaking a sense of deliverance from 
the corruption that had fallen upon them; and be- 
ing delivered from the horrible darkness, by the 
return of the glorious Light, they all rejoiced to- 
gether in unspeakable love. 

It is probable he regarded the termination of 
this vision as illustrative of the redeemed soul, 
when brought out of darkness into the marvellous 
light of the Lord. Having several times visited 
London with the counsellor at law, he says, “ By 
the fear of God, I was preserved from vice and 
evil company, which much abounds in that popu- 
lous city, though not without temptations; and 
some not otherwise to be resisted than by the seeret 
influence of divine grace, which supersedes them, 
though it may not always be immediately appre- 
hended by such as are preserved by it. I was 
educated in the way of the national church, yet [ 
had no aversion to any class professing the chris- 
tian name; occasionally I heard several sorts, but 
did not fully approve any sect in all things, as 1 
I was occasionally at a 
Friends’ meeting in the county of Cumberland, 
where I applied my mind with as much diligence 


are yet to be published, but the late visit of Bas-|study of the law, which was esteemed a genteel |as I could, to examine what I could discern in their 
tian to the ancient city of St. Domingo, the capi-| profession, he first sent me to the fencing school,|way. I observed they were very grave, serious, 
tal of Congo, is full of matter interesting to the|as a fashionable and manly accomplishment. Here|and solid in the time of their worship, but could 
antiquary and the ethnologist. The governor of|I became a considerable proficient in a short time, | gather little, at that time, either from their manner 
Senegambia has established a geographical com-|by which my mind was greatly drawn out, and too|or doctrine; only I took them to be an honest, 


mission, charged with the labour of surveying aud 
mapping the whole Senegal country. This com- 
mission does not confine itself to the French pos- 
sessions, but has just despatched two expeditions to 
the interior. But the Niger is the scene of the 
greatest present activity in the west. The Niger 
expedition, under the command of W. B. Baikie, 
sailed from England more than two years since, 
but overcome by misfortune, left the wreck of its 
first steamboat upon the hidden rocks of the river, 
near Rabba. A second has been sent out by the 
British admiralty, and at the latest dates was 


emphatically proved to be the most suitable for 
naviyation. Far in the interior, Barth reached his 


wouth, of great depth and breadth. 
The sources of the Nile attained, and the causes 


much alienated from those beginnings of solitude 
I had once known. 
skill in music, the exercise of that occasioned an 
acquaintance and society not profitable to religion ; 


though I was hitherto preserved from such things, 
as are generally accounted evils among mankind. 
After this, I was put to the study of the law under 
a counsellor in the country, thereby to be initiated, 
with the design to be entered afterwards into one 
of the inns of court, to make further progress and 
But being much in the country, 
and the family sober and religious in their way, of 
awaiting a favourable season to ascend the Benue,|the most moderate sort of Presbyterians, I had 
that branch of the Niger which experience has|again the advantage of solitude and little company, 
and that innocent, so that my mind returned to its 
former state, and further search after the Truth. 
most southerly point, on the banks of the Benue,| And though I had at times some youthful airs, yet 
and found it, at an immense distance from its|through secret grace, I was preserved from gross 


to finish there. 


evils, and gained respect from all the family.” 


He observes that the Lord in mercy to save the 
of its wonderful periodical overflow satisfactorily|soul, hath in time past, as we may see in Holy 
explained, the vast and tortuous course of the Niger| Writ, awakened and informed the mind, sometimes 
laid down, the relative position of the great chain) by dreams, signs, prophecy, and at other times by|be very uneasy with it, and though I went there a 


Having also acquired some 


innocent, and well-meaning sect. 

“Towards the end of the year 1687, we came 
out of the country, and had chambers in Carlisle. 
I went diligently to the public worship, especially 
to the cathedral, where, in time of public prayer, 
as soon as the creed called the Apostles’ creed, be- 
gan to be said, we all used to turn our faces to- 
wards the east; and when the word Jesus was 
mentioned, we all kneeled towards the altar-table, 
as they call it, where stood two common prayer- 
books, one at each side of the table, and over them 
painted on the wall, L H. 8S. signifying Jesus 
Hominum Salvator—Jesus the Saviour of man- 
kind. As I was concerned to inquire more and 
more after the truth of religion, the manner of 
our worship in the cathedral often put me in mind 
of the popish religion and ceremonies, and made 
me conclude that the way we were in, retained 
abundance of the old relics; our prayers, postures, 
songs, organs, cringings and shows, appearing to be 
little else than an abridgment of the popish mass, 
and the pomp and show attending it. 1 began to 
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a 
little longer, I could not comply with several of the 

ceremonies, which, being noticed, in a familiar con- 
ference with an acquaintance, I asked pleasantly, 
‘What is that we worship towards the east? and 
why towards the altar, more than any other place, 
at the saying of the creed?’ The person replied, 
‘Sure you are not so ignorant as you would make 
yourself seem. The Scripture says, ‘At the name 
of Jesus every knee shall bow, of things in hea- 
yen, and things in earth, and things under the 
earth.’ And ‘as the lightning cometh out of the 
east, and shineth even unto the west, so shall also 
the coming of the Son of man be.’ 

“ To the first I returned, That our pagan ances- 
tors were worshippers of the sun and all the host 
of heaven; and this looked very like that, and 
could not certainly be grounded on that Scripture, 
which I cannot understand to signify any other, 
than the gradual manifestation of the power and 
glory of Christ in the world. But if he should 
literally come from the east in an outward sense, 
which, considering the revolutions of the earth, its 
relation to the sun and other planets, cannot be in 
the nature of things, that being west to one place 
which is east to another; yet that coming would 
not excuse our superstition, if not idolatry, in the 
meantime before he so come; though I grant, if he 
should so come, and we see him, then, and not till 
then, may we lawfully and reasonably worship 
towards the place, or imaginary place of his com- 
ing. As to bowing at the name of Jesus, I under- 
stand it to be in the nature of a prediction, that in 
the fulness of time all powers in heaven and earth 
shall be subjected and brought under the power of 
Christ, as the next verse imports, which is explana- 
tory of the former, viz., that ‘every tongue shall 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father.’ Agreeing also with what the 
Lord Jesus himself saith, ‘All power is given unto 
me in heaven and in earth.’ And, therefore, this 
bowing towards a cipher of the words, Jesus the 
Saviour painted upon a wall, whilst the heart and 
spirit of a man is not subjected to the power of 
his grace, is but a mockery of Christ, a relic of 
popery, and hath some show of idolatry in it, from 
which I thought all Protestants had been tho- 
roughly reformed. This a little surprised my ac- 
quaintance at first, coming from one, in whom so 
little of the work of religion appeared outwardly; 
but as I remained in the diversions of fencing, 
dancing, music and other recreations of the like 
sort, little notice was taken for a while.” 

God is and will be with his People-—Above all 
things, my dear children, as to your communion 
and fellowship with Friends, be careful to keep 
the unity of the faith in the bond of peace. Have 
a care of reflectors, detractors and backbiters, who 
undervalue and undermine brethren bebind their 
backs, or slight the good and wholesome order of 
Truth, for preserving things quiet, sweet and ho- 
nourable, in the church. Jlave a care of novel- 
ties, and airy changeable people, the conceited, 
censorious and puffed up; who at last have al- 
ways shown themselves to be clouds without rain, 
and wells without water; who will rather disturb 
and break the peace and fellowship of the church, 
where they dwell, than not have their wills and 
ways take place. I charge you in the fear of the 
living God, that you carefully beware of all such : 
mark them as the apostle says, Rom. xvi. 17, and 
have no fellowship with them; but to advise, ex- 
hort, entreat and finally reprove them. Eph. v. 11. 
For God is and will be with his people in this holy 
dispensation which we are now under, and which 
18 amongst us, unto the end of days: it shall grow 
and increase in gifts, graces, power and lustre, for 

















































it is the last aud unchangeable one: and blessed|three years it become edible. In the work of M. 
are your eyes, if they see it, and your ears, if they| Coste, of France, we see it stated that he saw stakes 
hear it, and your hearts, if they understand it;|pulled up from the artificial banks, covered with 
which I pray that you may, to God’s glory and your|three distinct crops of oysters, which had been fixed 
everlasting comfort.— W. Penn to his Children. |in about thirty months. The first of these was fit 
for the market. When the fishing season has ar- 
rived, the stakes and branches are pulled up, and 
one by one relieved of all the oysters reckoned 
marketable, and then replaced. At other times, 
the oysters are detached by means of a hook with 
many branches, without removing the stakes. 

To harvest oysters without destroying the young, 
the following process might be successfully follow- 
ed, as at Tusaro: 

Timber work, loaded with stones at the base, 
might be made of many pieces, covered with stakes 
firmly attached, and armed with iron cramps, Xc. 
Then, at the spawning season, these apparata could 
be let down into the sea, either upon or around the 
oyster beds; they might be left there till the repro- 
ductive seed had covered the different pieces; and 
cables, indicated on the surface by a buoy, might 
permit them to be drawn up when it was judged 
convenient. 

M. Coste says that, of from one to two millions 
of young oysters produced by an oyster, only from 
ten to twelve remain attached to the shells of their 
mother. How shall these swarming mollusks be 
fixed on the bottom of the sea, instead of being 
seattered on the waves? We have only to deposit, 
on sheltered banks, hurdles and stakes still retaining 
their bark, kept at the bottom by weights, and laid 
flat, so as not to interfere with navigation. The 
progeny of the oysters, placed below these, will rise, 
like a cloud of avimated dust, through the branches 
and the embryos, and will encrust every part of the 
apparatus. After remaining on it for a certain pe- 
riod, the young shell fish will spontaneously be de- 
tached and fall to the bottom (previously cleaned 
by the drag) like the seed of the sower in the ground, 
prepared by the harrow; and then the enthusiastic 
naturalist promises, that if some Louis Napoleon 
will supply the very moderate expenditure to be in- 
curred, the whole coast of France shall be converted 
into a long chain of oyster-banks, interrupted only 


























Oyster Culture. 

The enormous and increasing consumption of oys- 
ters, may well awaken in the minds of the lovers of 
the bivalves a well grounded apprehension that ere 
long the demand will exceed the supply. Experience 
in regard to the salmon and other valuable species 
of fish, gives additional reason for the apprehen- 
sion. The failure will not result from the les- 
sened energy of the reproductive power of the oys- 
ters, but from the thoughtless greed of man, who 
destroys them by millions while they are wulti- 
plying, or before they have attained maturity. Does 
science indicate the means of repairing this wanton 
mischief? 

The oysters generally spawn from June to the end 
of September, and do not leave their ova like many 
other marine creatures. They incubate them on the 
folds of their coverlet, (mantle,) and among the 
lamine of the bronchi, (lungs.) There they remain 
surrounded by mucous matter, necessary to their 
development, and within which they pass through 
the embryo state. On leaving the mother, they have 
a swimming apparatus, by which they are evabled 
to move to a distance in search of solid bodies, to 
which they may attach themselves. 

The oyster is said to produce not less than from 
one to two millions of young, so that the animated 
matter escaping from all the adults on a breeding 
bank is like a thick mist dispersing from the central 
spot from which it emanates, and so scattered by 
the waves, that only an imperceptible portion re- 
mains near the parent stock; all the rest is dissi- 
pated. And if these myriads of wandering ani- 
malcules, borne about by the waves, do not meet 
with solid bodies to which they may attach them- 
selves, their destruction is certain; for those which 
do not become the prey of the lower animals 
living on the infusoria, fall at last into some place 
unsuitable to their development, and are frequently 
smothered in the mud. in those places where there is an accumulation of 

The time may come when we shall depend for;mud. Oysters shall swarm on every rock from 
our supply of oysters upon the labours of the scien-| Dieppe to Havre, from Havre to Cherbourg, from 
tific naturalist, who is acquainted with the laws of|Cherbourg to the depopulated banks of La Ro- 
generation in fishes, and is able to turn them to|chelle; and other famed localities shall resume more 
account. This is understood at Lake Tusaro (be-|than their ancient prosperity. 
tween Cumz and Cape Misenum,) a mud-bottomed,} By the second report of M. Coste, made after 
voleanic, black, salt lake—the veritable Acheron|a thorough test of his theory it appears, by a bril- 
of Virgil, in fact. The whole vicinity has, from anjliant result, that wherever the bottom is free of mud, 
unknown period, been occupied by spaces, gene-|industry, guided by science, can create in the bosom 
rally circular, filled with stones transplanted thi-|of oeeans, fertilized by its care, harvests more abun- 
ther. ‘These stones are imitations of rocks, which|dant than are yielded by the land. 
are covered with oysters from Tarentum, so that| M. Coste protests against beginning oysters fishing 
each of them forms an artificial bank. Round|in September, and recommends that it be delayed 
each of these artificial rocks, generally of the diam-|till February or March; because, he argues, though 
eter of from six to nine feet, stakes are fastened |in September spawning be over, the shells are cov- 
so near each other as to inclose the central space|ered with a recently formed population. The drag 
where the oysters are. These stakes are a little|thus makes havoc of fields in full germination, like 
above the surface of the water, so that they can be|a rake drawn across a tree in full blossom. In 
easily laid hold of and removed when this is desi-| March the greater part of the young oysters will be 
rable. There are also other stakes arranged in|detached. 
long rows, and bound together by a cord by which} Why may not the theory of Coste have equal 
are suspended small twigs destined to increase the| force upon this side of the Atlantic, and the avail- 
number of moveable pieces awaiting the gathering] able portion of our line of sea coast be devoted to 
season. the cultivation of oysters by a mode which has been 

These stakes and enclosures are arranged for|demonstrated to be successful ?— Ledger. 
the purpose of arresting this generative dust, and sieaneeiialiniiiieas 
supplying it with points of attachment, just as a We are surprised at the fall of a high professor; 
swarm of bees settle in the bushes which they meet} but, in the sight of God, he was gone before; it is 
with, on their exit from the hive. It does, in fact,}only we that have now discovered it. “ He that 
become fixed; and each of the animated particles|despiseth the day of small things shall fall by little 
of which it consists grows so rapidly that in two or|and little.” 
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For “The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


(Continued from page 4.) 
THE JORDAN FAMILY.—JOSEPH JORDAN. 


Joseph Jordan, the third son of Robert Jordan, 
was born in Nancemond county, Virginia, in the 
year 1695. He was, says a memorial concerning 
him, one of “the third generation who have walk- 
ed in this dispensation of Truth ;” his parents 
and grand-parents having, through the Lord’s 
sustaining virtue, borne the cross of Christ, and 
walked in the narrow way which leads to everlast- 
ing life. He was of a sprightly turn of mind, of 
an affable disposition, and of a pleasant, even tem- 
per, which made his company generally acceptable, 
und opened the way for his associating with many, 
esteemed of the better sort. But whilst he walked 
in his own will, and had not taken up the cross of 
Christ, all his natural gifts and talents, which made 
him popular amongst men, were but in his way as 
to the one thing ncedful, the salvation of his soul. 
About the year 1717, when he was twenty-two 
years of age, Lydia Lancaster and Elizabeth Raw- 
linson, ministers of the gospel from England, visit- 
ing Virginia, were made the instruments of good to 
him and his younger brother Robert. His memo- 
rial says, “It pleased the propitious Goodness to 
give him a signal call, which he, like Zaccheus, 
ingenuously made haste and with joy embraced, 
both the message and messenger of salvation.”’ 
Ilaving, with all earnestness and with full purpose 
of heart, given up to the Divine visitation, he 
rapidly grew in the Truth, and very soon after, 
both he and his brother received a gift in the mi- 
nistry of the gospel of Christ. 

He had an excellent gift, and waiting in fervent 
exercise upon the Lord, his alone Qualifier for ser- 
vice, he became a workman who needed not to be 
ashamed. His manner was grave and modest, his 
matter well adapted to those amongst whom he 
laboured, so that he had great place amongst men 
of different denominations. ‘* Many have been the 
short systems of divinity which he declared in 
apostolic language.” 
scholar, as to human acquirements, yet had he 
truly the tongue of the learned. He was “ both 
correct and concise in speaking the word in season, 
insomuch that sundry persons of note and good 
judgment, have confessed to the Truth, and em- 
braced the doctrine he preached.” 

He suffered persecution, but “being patient in 
tribulation, he had the joy of hope which affords 
content and solace of mind.” In the year 1724, 
he went to Europe on a religious visit, which oc- 
cupied him more than three years. In that time 
he laboured in most parts of England, in Ireland, 
and some places in Holland. His memorial says, 
“ At his return, which was attended with peace, he 
found his presence necessary, even in a temporal 
respect, for upon the death of his aged father, 
[Eighth mo. 3d, 1728,] he was constituted father 
of the family, his brother Robert being then absent, 
which trust he discharged with good judgment and 
moderation. He was a steady friend, a kind neigh- 
bour, and good economist. He often intimated 
that he should not continue long, wherefore he used 


diligence to set his house in order. Some small 


time before his death, he visited the meetings of|Cohasset rocks, or Minot’s Ledge, which lie eight 


Friends in Virginia and North Carolina, and edi- 
fied them with his gift.” 

In the early part of the week before his death, 
although very feeble in body, he attended the 


Quarterly Meeting to which he belonged, and at/have proved yery dangerous to vessels on the 
his return expressed the great satisfaction it had | coast. 


Of Robert Jordan, the second, the brother o : ; ; 
Although he was not above Joseph, an extended biography has al- and a thing they called a spindle in the upper end, 







































been to him, and said he believed it would be the 
last meeting of the kind he should ever be at. It 
proved to be according to his impression. He ne- 
ver left his home afterwards, except once to attend 
a week-day meeting held near his residence. The 
day before his death, to some young ministers, he 
said, “ Mind your gifts, and the Lord will bless 
you, and you will be a blessing to the church. Be 
humble and obedient. Obedience brings sweet 
peace. When you are at meeting together, if the 
Lord should favour one of you with the word of life 
to preach in an extraordinary manner, let not either 
of the rest murmur at it, or be discouraged, but 
rather [endeavour inwardly to] labour, [to assist] 
him or her, who is so favoured. It may be this is 
not thy time to speak. As thou keeps humbly 
waiting on the Lord, he will, in his own time, bring 
thee forth in an eminent manner. So thou wilt 
have peace in thyself, and grow in his grace from 
one degree to another. Be not very desirous of 
speaking much at a time. Some who are small 
in their beginning, the Lord makes mighty in his 
own time. I have a great desire there might be 


The nearest land is Scituate, which is three miles 
distant. These rocks extend from three and a half 
to four miles north and south; there is a channel 
through ‘them by which small vessels can, in fine 
weather, pass. The water around the rocks is 
quite deep, varying from five to six fathoms, 

The work of building this light-house was com- 
menced in the summer of 1855. There was for- 
merly an iron pile light-house on the ledge, which 
was destroyed in a violent storm, in the fourth 
month, 1851. Its piace has been temporarily sup- 
plied by a ship anchored on the ledge, which dis- 
plays two fixed lights, at an elevation of forty-five 
feet from the sea, There were 3514 tons of rough 
stone and 2357 tons of hammered stone used in 
the construction of the light-house, and as the build- 
ing stands, it is composed of 1079 stones. 

The tower is round, and solid for some distance 
up, and is built in the most substantial manner. 

The following are the dimensions :— 

ft. in. 
Height from the bottom of the lowest stone 
to top of pinnacle ° .1141 


a right ministry continued in the church. ‘here| Height of focal plane above the lowest point 96 1 
are many, not strictly of this fold, which in due| Height of plane above mean high water 84 1 
time the Lord will bring in. As you come to have Diameter of third and first full course 30 0 


Diameter of twenty-second course, solid part 23 6 
The new light is a very powerful one, and may 
be seen at a great distance. 


a ee 


an experience of the work of Truth, in your own 
hearts, you will be able to confute them, who 
persuade themselves there is no living without sin 
in this world. I say you will be able, from your 
own experience, to confute them; then you will 
be made, in measure, like the stone which the pro- 
phet Daniel saw, cut out of the mountain, with- 
out hands, which was able to break in pieces all 
things contrary thereto. I am not in a condition 
to speak much, neither is it, I hope, very need- 
ful. As you are taught of the Lord, you will have 
cause to rejoice in him in whom you have be- 
lieved.” 

So having completed his exhortations, and, as we 
believe, finished his short day’s work, he, in much 


For “ The Friend.” 

The following is a description, by the late Ed- 
ward Bell, of Blair county, of the old continental 
flour-mill, still standing at Green and Company’s 
forge on the Little Juniata, and the only one of 
eight, built prior to 1775, in the upper part of that 
beautiful and picturesque valley, now thickly in- 
habited. He says, it was a curious piece of ma- 
chinery when I first saw it. The house was about 
twelve feet high, fourteen fect square, made of 
small poles, and covered with elap-boards. ‘There 
resignation of mind, in the enjoyment of sweet|¥*S neither floor nor loft in it. The husk was made 
peace with the Lord, departed this life on the 26th of round logs built into the wall; the water or tub 


dav of the First month, 1735, being forty years of| Wheel was some three feet in diameter, and split- 
ee en ee boards, driven into the sides of the shaft, made the 


r| buckets. The shaft had a gudgeon in the lower end, 


and was not dressed in any way between the elaws. 
The stones were about two feet four or six inches 
in diameter, not thick, and in place of a hoop they 
had cut a buttonwood-tree that was hollow and 
large enough to admit the stones, and sawed or 
cut off to make the hoop. The hopper was made 
of clap-boards, and a hole near the eye of the 
stone answered for the dampsil, with a pin driven in 
in it, which struck the shoe every time the stone 
revolved. The meal trough, made out of a part of 
a gum, completed the grinding fixtures. The bolt- 
ing chest was about six feet long, two and a half 
wide, and four feet high, made of live wood puneh- 
eons, split, hewed, and jointed, to hold flour, with 
a pair of deer-skins sewed together, to sbut the 
door. There was not one ounce of iron about the 
chest or bolting-reel. It had a erank or handle 
on one end, made of wood—the shaft, ribs, and 
arms made of the same material; and the cloth 
was Leona muslin, or lining that looked like it. Its 
capacity must have been about as one to a thou- 
sand, compared with the mills of the present age. 
How would some of the people of the valley now 
relish bread baked from flour bolted through Leona 
muslin. It might do for dyspepsia; a disease not 
probably known in that day. 


+e 


ready appeared in these biographical sKetches. Of 
Samuel Jordan, probably a younger brother, I 
find but little to record, save that he was eminent 
as a minister, and several times visited Friends in 
the Middle and Northern provinces. One of the sis- 
ters of Robert and Joseph married Thomas Plea- 
sants, who was a valuable minister, as we shall 


see hereafter. 
(To be continued.) 





The New Light-house on Minot's Ledge.—This 
structure, which has just been completed, is empha- 
tically the Eddystone of America. The time for 
its construction has been necessarily extended, 
owing to the very exposed situation of the rock on 
which it is built, which made it impossible for the 
workmen to pursue their labours continuously. 
Sometimes in an entire year, the hours of actual 
labour performed were very few. It is said, that 
great credit is due for the speedy completion of 
the work to Capt. B. S. Alexander, corps of en- 
ginners U.S. A., the superintendent of the con- 
struction. The light-house is built upon one of the 


miles 8. E. 4 E. from Boston light, and six miles 
N. + W. from Scituate light. ‘There are fifteen 
large rocks comprising the group, and their heads 
are constantly above water. Heretofore these rocks} There is nothing that is able to appease the trou- 
ble of a wounded conscience, but the mercy of God 


in Christ Jesus. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
SILENT MEETINGS. 
Shall I give way to a moment’s mood, 
And speak the thoughts that have come to me, 
O God, and Father and King, 1 would 
That all our lives were nearer to thee, 
That we were nearer the only good, 
And the only peace that can ever be. 


We are sinners, and sin is wrong,— 

(Old and worn are the words I say,) 

We must all of us die ere long, 

And our souls must live in the night or day, 
Errors and dangers and temptings throng, 
And there may be need to watch and pray. 


Yet here I will own what our life has been,— 
We have scorned the world for its faith in form, 
Moored on a silent light within, 

That has kept our life from every storm, 

Till we hardly counted that we could sin, 
Living at ease in our own reform. 


We are happy, Father, we do not kneel, 
Poor nor naked, nor blind nor meek, 
With all the passion and peace we feel, 
All the fullness,—what shall we seek, 
Saving to thank thee, OU thou reveal 
All that is sinful, and base, and weak. 


And Lord, dear Lord, if our souls have strayed 
From the life, and the light of the christian course,— 
If the thankful words we have sometimes prayed, 

Be dark and aimless, and have no force, 

O, teach us our need to be afraid— 

Humble our souls in a long remorse. 


Take from us all that has made us sure, 

Let us feel our need of thee all day long, 
Keep us loving, and make us pure, 

Pure from the silent human wrong, 

For we know that the world shall not endure, 
And the years of our trials shall not be long. 


Germantown, Eighth mo., 1860. 
Scania 


Selected. 
TO AN EARLY PRIMROSE. 


Mild offspring of a dark and sullen sire! 

Whose modest form, so delicately fine, 
Was nursed in whirling storms, 
And cradled in the winds. 


Thee, when young Spring first questioned, 
And dared the sturdy blusterer to the fight, 
Thee on this bank he threw 
To mark his victory. 


In this lone vale the primrose of the year, 
Serene thou openest to the nipping gale, 
Unnoticed and alone, 
Thy tender elegance. 


So virtue blooms, brought forth amid the storms 
Of chill adversity, in some lone walk 

Of life, she rears her head, 

Obscure and unobserved. 


While every bleaching breeze that on her blows, 
Chastens her spotless purity of breast, 
And hardens her to bear 


Serene the ills of life. H. K. White. 





Voracity of Ants.—Dionisio Carli, of Piacenza, 
missionary, in Congo, Africa, was once sick in bed 
while there, when his little pet ape suddenly jump- 
ed upon his head. He thought that some rats had 
probably frightened the little animal, and tried to 
tranquilize him, when several negroes shouted to 
him to get up, because the ants had entered the 
house. He was then obliged to be carried into the 
garden, in order to save his life, for the ants had 
already commenced crawling on his feet, and the 
floor of the room was covered with them to the 





For “The Friend.” 


wherever I find it, as the Lord draweth forth my 


I think the excellencies of the following letter of|spirit to bear its testimony. And this I know 
I. Pennington’s, shine forth with unusual bright-|from the Lord, to be the general state of professors 


ness, in contrast with the great restlessness and | 


at this day ; the spirit of the Lord is departed from 


man’s own righteousness of the present day:/|them, and they are joined to another spirit, as 
ponder well its meaning, weigh its spirit, watch thy |deeply as ever the Jews were; and that their 
own heart, and turn inward and see if the teach-| prayers, and reading of the Scriptures, and preach- 


ings of God’s Holy Spirit are not the same now 
that they were in 1678; and that all our devotional 
acts, of whatever kind, must spring immediately 
from the fountain-head of all purity, to be availing 
—and that all else, are but as filthy rays. 

“ Because my not praying in my family, ac- 
cording to the custom of professors, seemed to be 
such a great stumbling to thee, it sprang up in my 
heart to render thee this account thereof. I did 
formerly apply myself to pray to the Lord, morn- 
ing and evening, believing in my heart that it was 
His will I should do so. And this was my condi- 
tion then: sometimes I felt the living spring open, 
and the true child breathe towards the Father ; at 
other times I felt a deadness, a dryness, a barren- 
ness, and only a speaking and striving of the natu- 
ral part, which I even then felt was not acceptable 
to the Lord, nor did profit my soul; but, appre- 
hending it to be a duty, I durst not but apply my- 
self thereto. Since that time, since the Lord bath 
again been pleased to raise up what he had formerly 
begotten in me, and began to feed it by the pure 
giving forth of that breath of life which begat it, 
(which is the bread that comes down daily to it, as 
the Lord pleaseth freely to dispense it,) the Lord 
hath shown me that prayer is his gift to the child 
which he begets; and that it stands not in the 
will, or the time, or understanding, or affectionate 
part of the creature, but in his own begetting, which 
he first breathes upon, and then it breathes again 
towards him; and that he worketh this at his own 
pleasure, and no time can be set him when he shall 
breathe and when he shall not breathe, and that 
when he breathes, then is the time of prayer, then 
is the time of moving towards him, and following 
him who draws. 

“So that all my times, and all my duties, and 
all my graces, and all my hopes, and all my re- 
freshments, and all my ordinances, are in His 
hand who is the spring of my life, and conveys, 
preserves, and increases life of his own good plea- 
sure. 

“T freely confess, all my religion stands in wait- 
ing on the Lord, for the riches of his Spirit, and in 
returning back to the Lord, (by his own Spirit, 
and in the virtue of his own life,) that which he 
pleaseth to bestow on me. And I have no faith, 
no hope, no love, no peace, no joy, no ability to 
anything, no refreshment in anything, but as I find 
his living breath beginning, his living breath con- 
tinuing, his living breath answering, and perform- 
ing what it cal's for—so that I am become exceed- 
ing poor and miserable, save in what the Lord 
pleaseth to be to me by his own free grace, and 
tor his own name’s sake, and in rich mercy. And 
if I have tasted anything of the Lord’s goodness, 
sweeter than ordinary, my heart is willing, so far 
as he pleaseth, faithfully to point others to the 
same spring; and not discourage the least sim- 
plicity and true desire after God in them. But, 
when they have lost the true living Child, and 


ing, and duties, and ordinances, are as loathsome 
to the Lord, as ever the Jews’ incense and sacri- 
fices were. And this is the word of the Lord con- 
cerning them—Ye must come out of your know- 
ledge, into the feeling of an inward principle of life, 
if ever ye be restored to the true unity with God, 
and to the true enjoyment of himagain. Ye must 
come out of the knowledge and wisdom ye have 
gathered from the Scriptures, into a feeling of the 
thing there written of, as it pleaseth the Lord to 
open and reveal them, in the hidden man of the 
heart. This is it ye are to wait for from the Lord ; 
and not to boast of your present state, as if ye 
were not backslidden from him, and had not entered 
into league with another spirit; which keeps up the 
image of what the Spirit of the Lord once formed 
in you, but without the true, pure, fresh life.” 





Preserving Shingles on Roofs.—The following 
article we copy from the Rural Intelligencer, as 
worthy of attention by those who desire to pre- 
serve the roofs of their habitations and buildings. 

Some paint roof-shingles after they are laid. 
This makes them rot sooner than they otherwise 
would. Some paint the courses as they are laid ; 
this is a great preservative, if each shingle is paint- 
ed the length of three courses. But about as sure 
a way to preserve shingles, and that with little or 
no expense, is a mode recommended in a letter to 
us by David Hunter, of Cliuton, on the 23d of Se- 
cond month last. We republish so much of his 
letter as relates to this subject, in hopes that it may 
be of service to wany of our readers: 

“‘ There is one thing more that nearly all people 
know, if they would only attend to it; that is, to 
sprinkle slaked lime on the roofs of their buildings 
on rainy days. Put it on considerably thick, so as 
to make the roof look white, and you will never be 
troubled with moss; and if the shingles are cover- 
ed ever so thick with moss, by putting the lime on 
twice, it will take all the moss off, and leave the 
roof white and clean, and will look almost as well 
as if it had been painted. It ought to be done once 
a year, and, in my opipion, the shingles will last 
almost twice as long as they will to let the roof all 
grow over with moss, I tried it on the back part of 
wy house, ten years ago, when the shingles were 
al! covered over with moss, and they appeared to 
be nearly rotten. I gave the roof a heavy coat of 
lime, and have followed it nearly every year since 
then, and the roof is better now than it was then; 
and, to all appearance, if I follow my hand, it will 
last ten or fitteen years longer. The shingles have 
been on the roof over thirty years. There is no 
more risk about sparks catching on the roof than 
on a newly shingled roof. Those that do not have 
lime near by, can use good strong wood ashes, and 
these will answer a very good purpose to the same 
end.” 

a 


This is the end of the testimony of the gospel of 


another thing is got up in its stead, (which, though |our Lord and Saviour Christ Jesus, that we may 
it may bear its image to the eye of flesh, yet is not |all come to partake of his life, and that by par- 
the same thing in the sight of God;) and where | taking of it, we may live upon it, and being made 


height of one foot. Those ants, he relates, ate up/|this nourisheth itself by praying, reading, medi-|alive to him, we shall then be made able to serve 
every living object within their reach; and of one|tating, or any other such like thing, feeding the|him; then shall we be enabled to worship him, to 
cow which was accidentally left over night in the| carnal part with such a kind of knowledge from | glorify him, and to declare of his glory, and of his 
stable, through which they passed, nothing but the |scripture, as the natural understanding may gather| power, and of his wisdom, and of his goodness to 


bones were found the next mornivg.—Jueger's and grow rich by; this, in love and faithfulness to |those that are strangers to him.— Robert Barclay. 
North American Insects. 


\the Lord, and to souls, I cannot but testify against 
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For “The Friend.” | heen left unspoken. Yet it is not for us too warmly 

The “word to Zion’s mourners,” in the fifty-|to resent it. Of the unselfishness, sincerity, and 
first number of the last volume of The Friend, has pure humanity of the British people on this sub- 
produced a feeling of sympathy, which seems to] ject, no man, we believe, cither in Europe or 
call for expression. Under an appreciation of the) America, entertains a shadow of doubt. But the! 
prompting to such a communication, the hearts of| arrangements, under which our African squadron 
many of its readers have doubtless been struck] act, together with other circumstances, are such 
with a view of its timely fitness, as an incitement as not unnaturally to suggest the possibility of 
to patience and faithfulness, affording evidence of} other motives in the government than the desire to 
an affectionate concern for the general welfare.| suppress the trade simply. When it is pointed out 
As such, it recommends itself to thoughtful and|that those negroes which are captured by British 
serious perusal, especially by those whose faith| cruisers, are not returned to Africa, but are turned, 
may have been greatly tried, so as to cause them|op the contrary, to valuable use for the interests 
at times to waver in doubt, respecting a continua-|of British colonies, what have we to answer? It 





ers to be equalled only by that noble animal, the 
horse ; while for the quantity of meat they yield, 
they are superior to the Durham, and their milk, 
for butter, is fully equal in richness to the Alder- 
ney, or Brittany, as some call them. Our corres- 
pondent thinks the Brahmin cattle to be particu- 


\larly adapted to the Southern climate; and he 


expresses the hope that some of our planters, who 
have experience in the use of this particular stock, 
will be kind enough to lay before the public the 
results of that experience, especially in the aceli- 
mation of this useful animal.— lV. O, Picayune. 





The knowledge and clearness bought by suffer- 


tion of those requirements by which our worthy! js notorious to all the world that labour is so much |Dg, are generally worth what they cost. 


forefathers were led into great simplicity and) wanted in Jamaica, that the planters there would 
plainness of language, dress, and demeanour, and/| be willing and anxious to revive the slave-trade, 
out of a worldly conformity in respect to worship,|if they could, and are actually carrying on a trade 
ministry and prayer, and every other religious|jin coolies, which is a slave-trade under another 
performance. name. Well, why should the British Government 

In reflecting upon the sorrowful innovations of| expose itself to misrepresentation, by taking cap- 
latter time, and their fearful encouragement, caus-|tured negroes to Jamaica? An American, whose 
ing lamentation and mourning, many, doubtless,| nation cannot possibly derive any advantage from 
have been led to inquire, with the prophet, “What|capturing slave-ships and their cargoes, may be 
shall be the end of these things?’ and the reply| allowed to ask whether the negroes taken by the 
given to him may now be applicable; “‘ Many shall] British cruisers, are captured for the purpose of 
be purified, and made white, and tried; but the| suppressing the slave-trade, or of supplying the 
wicked shall do wickedly.” Though many may| wants of the British West India planters. 
be scattered from the fold of safety, in this day of British officers receive £5 a head for all captured, 
great trial and weakness, yet the Lord will pre-|too, it is evident that it is their interest rather to 
serve those whose eye is kept single to his truth] allow eargoes to be shipped, than to prevent the 
and honour, not seeking the exaltation or gratifica-| slavers from taking them on board. But the chief 
tion of self, either in opposing or encouraging evil ;| blot in the arrangement is the carrying of them to) 
but being “faithful to the Truth, and against) British possessions, where labour is wanted, and 
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The present condition of the world is calculated, 
we think, to impress every reflecting mind with 
feelings of seriousness, and to encourage anticipa- 
tions of impending changes, that naturally awaken 
more or less anxiety, and invite to a more fervent 
and practical reliance upon the great Disposer of 


As the |events, who ruleth in the kingdoms of the children 


of men. 

The unreasoning antipathy or ferocious enmity 
that formerly so generally pervaded each people 
towards every other, have now been mostly laid 
aside ; or at least, they are not allowed to mani- 
fest themselves in the conduct. and intercourse of 


error, in that living upright zeal which is of the 
Lord’s own begetting ; in the meekness and gentle- 
ness of Christ ; not mistaking the forward runnings 
and willings of the creature, for his putting forth.” 

In keeping near to the Truth, minding its point- 
ings and restraints, were our worthy predecessors 
preserved from harm or offence, in times of suffer- 
ing and trial, such as we of the present day know 
little or nothing of. Their minds being “ kept in- 
ward with the Lord, in a watchful frame, they 
were favoured to see and shun the snares of the 
enemy,” not being terrified by his roarings, or se- 
duced by his specious wiles, into licentiouspess or 
vanity, over-zeal, or lukewarmness; but were pre- 
served in purity and moderation, adorning the doc- 
trine of God their Saviour. Thus were they, and 
are some even now, kept from those extremes into 
which the spirit of error doth lead; patiently con- 
tinuing in well doing, not taking offence because 
of suffering or trial; but patiently enduring, “as 
seeing Him who is invisible,” and is still waiting 
to be gracious to his church and people. 

The faithfulness and reward of many, whose 
names might be mentioned, as standing firm in 
their opposition to the workings of the spirit of 
eumity, in any direction, or under any covering, 
should indeed incite ws to greater watchfulness and 
care, lest we be led to err on one hand or the other, 
and fuil of the great recompense of reward pro- 
mised to the righteous. 

Eighth mo. 28th, 1860. 





English Opinion about the Slave- Trade in 


where they are not landed as freemen, but under 


civilized nations. Commerce, and more widely dit- 


obligations to work. Add to this, that the British |fused knowledge, have succeeded in demonstrating 
Government, to which Spain has bound herself|the unity of man’s interest, however politically 
over and over again to put down the trade to Cuba, |separated, and in eradicating many of the national 
and which has actually paid Spain immense sums’ prejudices that so long and so potently tended to 
of money as a consideration for such suppression, }embroil nations in contests, destructive to their 
does nothing to exact the fulfilment of this duty|moral and material well-being. The precepts of 
from the Court of Madrid. his is unaccountable. |the benign religion of Christ, are yet, very far 
The trade is carried on notoriously with the sanc- from being admitted by mankind generally to re- 
tion of Spain, the great functionaries of whose |gulate their every-day life ; but we believe it may 
government, and members of whose royal family, |be safely asserted, that the number of its sincere 
make immense fortunes out of it. Why does not disciples is much larger than ever before; while it 
the British Government insist on the execution of is obvious that it has triumphed over many false 
this treaty? By doing so, it would be doing more principles that were once arrayed in its supposed 
to end the trade in African slaves, than can be support, by cruel persecution, and subverted not a 
accomplished by the united exertions of the British | few superstitions, once fostered among those who 





aud United States squadrons united ; but, if in-| 
surmountable obstacles, of which we know nothing, 
interpose in the way of this, why not cease appro- | 
| priating the captured negroes to our own use, and 
so remove from our arrangements that which leaves | 
our motives naturally open to the suspicion of those 
to whom a thoughtless or mischievous section of| 
our press and politicians never omit an opportunity | 





slave-trade?”’ 


ee 


of unjustifiably denouncing as favourable to the| 


professed to be the alone true church. 

It is becoming more and more apparent, that, in 
the progress of improvement, light has penetrated 
to a depth in parts of the human family, where, 
half a century ago, there seemed little or no sensi- 


‘ble evidence of the presence of its faintest ray ; 


and the expansion it is producing even there, is 
challenging the attention of all; and awakening 
the fears of many, who, in their political and so- 
cial position, stand above the class just feeling its 
influence. ‘The different nations of Kurope appear 


Brahmin Cattle in the Southern States.—One |to be continually kept in a state of suspense and 


of our neighbours, who has bad much experience 


expectancy, each apprehending some outbreak 
| ’ 5 ’ 





in the importation of foreign breeds of sheep and | 
cattle, writes us a note that seems to us to contain| 


some useful suggestions. He says that Brahmin 


cattle were first introduced into the United States | 
America.—The London Star, the special organ of/ about ten years ago, and, as in the case of the 


within its own borders or those of its neighbours, 
‘which must bring antagonistic classes and princi- 
‘ples into collision, and light up an “ irrepressible 
conflict,” that will finally break down long-estab- 





lished assumptions of hereditary superiority, and 


the liberal party in England, defends the United| mule, had to work their way into the good graces 'place within the reach of the lower orders of the 
States Government from complicity in the slave-|of our people, by positive proof of their real value. people, those rights and privileges which are theirs 
trade, charged by the Times, and then turns upon| There are no cattle, he maintains, on the face of|by an inalienable title, but of which they have 
the English Government with some facts which the! the earth, which render a profit to the holder equal been cheated and forcibly deprived, by an usurped 


‘Times ought to have meditated and to have made/}to these. 


some allowance for: 


England may boast of her Durhams, 
Devons, Ayrshires, Alderneys, &c., and there is no 
y AY ’ ys, XC., 


‘power and rank, claimed to be held by divine 
right, and justified upon the ground of popular 


“ But then England is accused of insincerity and| question that, with high feeding, the English have |ignorance and degradation, which themselves have 
hypocrisy in this question, and in the United States) brought their favourites to perfection, as fat cattle.| mainly contributed to produce and foster. There 
Senate language is uttered, which had better have|‘The Brahmins, for active work, our friend consid-'is just cause to fear for the consequences that may 


| 
| 
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attend the migthy upheaval ; for though the per- | 
ception of these masses is so far improved that. 
they are rousing to a consciousness of the false 
position they occupy, and have begun the struggle | 
for rights, which, they are sensible, possess intrin- 
sic value, and were designed for their enjoyment, 
yet they see but as “through a glass darkly,” and | 
know not how rightly to attain, or properly to esti- 
mate those rights, when placed within their reach. | 

The power of the Turk is fast waning; and) 
though the Sultan still sits upon his tottering throne | 
at Constantinople, it cannot be concealed even 
from his own fanatic subjects, that he is the mere’ 
agent of ¢he great Powers of Europe; and that it 
will not be long before he must evacuate the pro- 
vinces he has, for centuries, held on that continent 
and open his dominions in Asia to the uninter- 
rupted advances of christian civilization. The 
purposes for which the Mohammedan hordes were 
permitted by Divine Providence, to flaunt their 
victorious crescent over so large a portion of the| 
fairest countries of the earth, have doubtless been | 
mainly accomplished, and the signs of the times) 
seem clearly to indicate, that the organization of 
the bold imposture and heartless tyranny it has 
ever symbolized, is about to be broken and de- 
stroyed. 

It has long been obvious, that the power and au- 
thority of the Roman Pontiff, were slowly, but} 
surely fading away; the effect of the “deadly| 
wound” received through the reformation; but by 
his recent futile bull of excommunication against | 
Victor Emanuel, Pius Ninth has conclusively shown | 
that the thunder of the Vatican has lost all its 
terrors, and that however much of ignorance and 
superstition remain among the nations, over which 
Papistry has for centuries exercised its baleful in- 
fluence, light and knowledge have made sufficient 
inroads upon their deep and long-brooding dark- 
hess, to emancipate them from the degrading thral- 





dom heretofore attendant upon a belief, that their; 


temporal and eternal well being, were in the keep- 
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United States would seem to be possessed with 
every mundane requisite for universal comfort and 
happiness ; and, making the profession of religion | 
they do, to have little or nothing more to ask for, 


but grateful and humble hearts. But there are 
prevalent vices, easily discovered, that taint the 
domestic circle, bringing trouble and distress into 
the homes of thousands; and there are national 
sins of a dark dye, involving all classes, more or 
less, in responsibility, and jeoparding, if they do not 
marr, the peace of all, by the evil passions they 
foment, the agitation and commotion they produce 
and aggravate, and the fearful punishment they 
threaten. 
ing under a free and mild government; we are so 
uniformly sensible of its existence and its power, 
only from the protection and safety it affords in all 
our religious and civil relations, that we are apt to 
think and speak of it as a thing of course ; forget- 
ting that, under the blessing of an overruling Pro- 
vidence, it is the elaborate construction of the wis- 
dom and virtue of a generation that has passed 
away from among us; and that to preserve it un- 
injured, and perpetuate the liberty, security and 
comfort it is designed to, and bas heretofore con- 
ferred, we must be grateful receivers of our mani- 
fold blessings, and by the whole tenor of our lives, 
strive to promote and diffuse the moral rectitude 
and practical regard for the requirements of chris- 
tianity, which are essential to the existence and 
enjoyment of free institutions. But, while arro- 
gating great superiority as a free people, we are 
unblushingly permitting unjust governments and 
oppressive laws, to crush out the rights of the poor, 
aud place the persons and the lives of an innocent 
though ignorant people, at the mercy of hard- 
hearted and arbitrary men. Instead of regarding 
slavery as a deplorable evil, to be eradicated as 
speedily as the interests of the enslaved would 
justify—as did the statesmen of the revolution— 
long indulged indolence, and love of the gold sla- 





ing of one fallible man, and could be blasted at 
any time by his malediction. But while suffering, 
from the deceit and cruelty, the hatred of liberty, 
and opposition to general educational improve- 
ment, that characterize the pretended vicar of 
Christ, his advisers and abettors, and mark with 
peculiar atrocities the efforts made and making to 
suppress the rising tide of popular improvement ; 
there is danger of the common people of Italy learn- 
ing to regard all religion as a cunningly devised 
fable, contrived and enforced by their superiors in 
rank, to exalt themselves and secure their own in- 
terests, at the expense of their dupes. 

If we turn our eyes on our own country, we see 
4 condition of things, which while giving hope of 
a still more enlarged extension of liberal and en- 
lightened principles, is yet well calculated to awaken 
fears and anxious forbodings. The rapid develop- 
ment of the various resources of the country; the 
enormous increase of population, and extension of 
State and Territorial government, that have taken 
place within the last half century; together with 
the multiplication of periodical literature, and the 
system of common school education organized in 
nearly all the free States, are perhaps unprece- 
dented in the history of any other nation. Freed 
from the turbulence and privation of such oppressed 
classes of citizens as are agitating the governments 
of Europe ; exempted from the enormous expendi- 
tures there required for payment of immense stand- 
lng armies, and numerous wide spread fleets ; with 


very produces, have blinded the eyes, and hardened 
the hearts of so many, that it is now claimed to 
be an institution of the Almighty, guaranteed un- 
limited expansion by the constitution of our coun- 
try, and the African slave-trade advocated as a 
mission of christianity and civilization, to the dark 
coloured children of that benighted land. 

It was the testimony of one of the most popular 
statesmen that America has ever produced—him- 
self a slave-holder—that one of the most fearful 
‘evils of slavery, is its invariable tendency to call 
forth and inflame in the master, the worst passions 
| 


| 


of the human heart; and in the reckless course ad- 
jvocated, and the violent measures pursued by 
many of the hot-headed defenders of this iniqui- 
itous system at the present time, there is ample 
and fearful evidence of its truth. From this cause 
proceed the fierce sectional excitement, and deter- 
mined party hostility, which now characterizes the 
political movements in the South, while the North, 
angered by the threats and taunts it has long re- 
\ceived, seems determined, in like spirit, to assert 
and enforce the power derived from its numerical 
superiority ; thus arraying one portion of the Union 
against the other, in bitter conflict, and threatening 
to rend assunder the bands that hold us together 
as one people. Unprincipled men, greedy of place 
and power, are employing the talents and oppor- 
tunities they possess, in stimulating the passions of 
the people, for the purpose of carrying out their 
|party measures; and this, in communities where 
the fear of servile insurrection must always, more 


\ 
| 





abundant harvests, rich mines of iron, coal, and the 
Precious metals; a world-wide aud lucrative com- 


or less, exist, has naturally intensified the excite- 
ment, until, in many places, not merely the “ mob,” 


We have become so accustomed to liv-| 






to remove their supposed dangers, or to revenge 
| themselves on those they suspect to be their enemies. 

Thus party spirit and sectional strife run high, 
threatening the most serious results; while all 
parts of our country are deservedly chafed and 
| disquieted on account of this enormous national sin, 
for which the whole people are more or less re- 
sponsible. For, though slavery in the respective 
States is placed beyond reach of the general go- 
verpment, there can be no reasonable doubt, that 
had the citizens of the free States maintained a 
continued protest against it, in all its branches, in 
a christian spirit, acting in accordance with that 
protest—which it was their duty to do—both indi- 
vidually, and through the legislative power that 
speaks the will of the people of each State, slavery 
would either have come to an end ere this, or been 
in a fair way for extinguishment throughout the 
whole country. But instead of acting thus, the 
people generally have willingly and knowingly con- 
sented to the policy and the demands of the slave in- 
terest, and they are not now fondly to imagine that 
they can make the peculiar form of our govern- 
ment, a scape-goat for their folly and their crimes, 

The circumstances to which we have thus briefly 
alluded, illustrate the observation we made in the 
beginning of our remarks, that the present condi- 
tion of the world is calculated to impress every re- 
flecting mind with feelings of seriousness. The 
period is big with events that portend extraordi- 
nary changes, near at hand; and amid the fluctua- 
tions of the conflict which truth is everywhere 
waging with error, there are occasional inroads of 
the latter, upon ground long since conquered by 
the former, that involve the battle-field in dark- 
ness and gloom, and sadden and discourage the 
heart of the combatant for the right and the 
true. But he has studied the eventful page of the 
history of his race to little purpose, who has not 
marked therein, the finger of the Almighty direet- 
ing ultimate results; and learned that, amid the 
confusion and strife of contending parties and 
principles, He withdraws not his controlling hand, 
and by the force of his inscrutable counsel, often 
causes the most adverse actions, and most un- 
worthy instruments, to accomplish his own purposes. 

The mutations in society and the revolutions of 
States, are the results of laws that are in them- 
selves unalterable and harmonious. Departures 
from that which is right, whether in individuals or 
nations, must be followed by loss and suffering; 
and in bringing them back to the position they 
were designed to occupy, Infinite Wisdom often 
employs agents comparatively contemptible, and 
causes the most unpromising circumstances to work 
together for their good. As in the setting up of 
the church of his new covenant, He chose the fool- 
ish things of the world to confound the wise; the 
weak things of the world to confound the things 
that are mighty; and base things of the world, 
and things that are despised, and things that are 
not, to bring to naught things that are; so now, 
although those who occupy places of authority, and 
many who are gifted with great intellectual power, 
may defy and oppose the principles and precepts 
which that covenant enjoins, He will, either in 
judgment or in mercy, overrule their mightiest 
efforts, and extend the kingdom of his dear Son, 
in a way that shall manifest the insignificance of 
human greatness, and display the shallowness of 
man’s boasted abilities. 

But let none presume upon this acknowledged 
controlling providence of the Almighty, educing good 
from evil. Though He has wrought, and will doubt- 
less continue to work, until He has given to the 











merce, and freedom to enjoy all the blessings thus | but men occupying respectable positions in society,| Prince of Peace the heathen for an inheritance, 


lavishly bestowed upon them; the people of these|are ready to disregard all law and justice in order|and the uttermost parts of the earth for a posses- 
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sion, yet does He hold every one of us toa strict! 
accountability for our thoughts, words and actions. | 
To each one is applicable his injunction to the 
kings and judges of the earth by the royal’ 


Unitep States.—Census Returns.—According to the 





Loss of Life on Mont Blane.—Three English travel- 


census just taken, St. Louis, Mo., has a population of 
160,557. In 1850, it had only 75,000 inhabitants. In 
that year, the population of Chicago, Jil., was 28,620. It 


lers who persisted in ascending Mont Blanc on the 15th 
of Eighth month, during a snow storm, in spite of the 
remonstrances of their guides, slid from a precipice 






, : , is now found to be 109,420. Rochester, N. Y., has a 
Psalmist, and the signs of the times loudly ad-| population of 48,096, being an increase of 11,693 since 


monish us all to hear and obey it: ‘ Be wise now,|1850. Berks County, Pa., has 93,974 inhabitants, being 
therefore, O ye kings be instructed ye judges of; 22 increase of 16,843 over the enumeration of 1850. Of 
’ ’ 


; - + | this increase, 7,428 is in the town of Reading. The State 
the earth. Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice of Rhode Island has a population of 173,869 against 
with trembling. Kiss the Son lest he be angry,| 147,549 in 1850, a gain in ten years of 26,320, or nearly 


and ye perish from the way when his wrath is/eighteen per cent. 









while descending the mountain, and were killed. They 
had tied themselves together with a rope, for safety, at 
the instance of their guides, three in number, each of 
whom had hold of it, to assist them on their way. One 


of the guides fell over the precipice with them, and was 
also killed. 


The Crops in England.—A letter, dated Eighth month 


; with divine assistance, France should not degenerate 


kindled but a little. Blessed are all they that put 
their trust in him.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Evrore.—News from Liverpool to the 31st ult. 


of generals of the Neapolitan army have resolved to ad- 


ficers of the army and navy have tendered their resig- 
nations en masse to the King. 

The London Post says, the Neapolitan government 
has offered Garibaldi the territory of Naples, in order to 
prevent the effusion of blood in the capital. 

The Neapolitan funds bad fallen ten per cent. 

Garibaldi had met with additional successes in Cala- 
bria, and had been proclaimed Dictator. 

The English Parliament was prorogued on the 28th. 

The Queen’s speech says the relations of England with 
the foreign powers were friendly and satisfactory. She 
trusts there is no danger of an interruption of the gene- 
ral peace of Europe. She believes that if the Italian 
people of Italy are left to themselves, they will settle 
their own difficulties. She expresses the hope that the 
independence of Switzerland will be maintained. She 
laments the atrocities committed in Syria, and signifies 
her willingness to concur with the other powers to re- 
establish order there. 

The latest despatches report that the royalists have 
been defeated in Calabria. 

It was reported at Paris on the 29th, that the King 
of Naples had left on the previous evening in the frigate 
Strombli, and that the Piedmontese occupied the Nea- 
politan forts. This rumor has not been confirmed. 

Disturbances at Naples were imminent. Appeals to 
the people to revolt were publicly distributed in the city. 

The Neapolitan Minister of War and General Basco 
had left Naples for Calabria, with six battalions, as rein- 
forcements. 

It was said that the Pope is ready to agree to the es- 
tablishment of an Italian confederation. 

The French Emperor, in a speech at Lyons, condemn- 
ed the unjust distrust abroad, and declared that nothing 
should make him deviate from the path of justice and 
moderation. His sole desire was to advance the general | 
interests of France, and he urged the people to give their 
attention to works of peace. He was determined that 


under his dynasty. 
The pacific nature of this speech of the Emperor had 
caused an advance in the French funds. 


23d, written by a Philadelphian, now in England, says 





C _,| being a greater aggregate of wealth, in proportion to 
Advices from Genoa to the 29th, state that a council) the population, than is to be found in any other city in 


t ; n ithe United States. 
vise the King to leave. It is also rumored that the of-) property among all the inhabitants, every man, woman 





The Paris Constitutionnel publishes an article, stating 
that the relations between France and Austria are ex- 
cellent, and congratulating Austria on the reform ten- 
dency of its administration. 

An imperial decree had been issued, opening the 
French ports for the admission, duty free, of all kinds of 
foreign grain and flour, irrespective of flag. Vessels 
laden with breadstuffs, will be exempted from tonnage 
dues. This is regarded as an admission of the great 
deficiency in the French harvest. The weather con- 
tinued wet. 

At the latest dates, all was quiet in Syria, Fuad Pasha 
having completely tranquilized the people. He had 
caused the ex-governor of Beyrout to be convicted of 
high treason. In the House of Commons, Lord Palmer- 
ston acknowledged the services of Abd-el-Kader in pro- 
tecting the Christians of Syria, and stated that the Bri- 
tish consul had been instructed to tender the thanks of 
the government to him. 

Lindsay, a member of Parliament, had been authorized 
to proceed to Washington, to lay before the government 
the views of Great Britain relative to the navigation 
laws and belligerent rights, and enter into negotiations 
for opening the coasting trade, &c. 

The Manchester advices were favourable. The Liver- 
pool cotton market was unchanged. The quotations for 
breadstuffs were as follows:—American flour, 30s. a 
32s. 6d. ; red wheat, lls. 5d. a 12s. 6d.; white, 12s. 9d. 
a 13s. 7d. per 100 lbs.; white corn, 38s. a 38s. 6d.; yel- 
low, 35s. 6d. Consols, 92] a 93. 















New York.—Mortality last week, 514. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 228. 

Brooklyn.—Mortality last week, 133. 

New Bedford, Mass.—The assessed valuation of real 
and personal property at New Bedford, is $23,112,000, 


In case of an equal distribution of 


and child would receive a sum exceeding $1000. 

The Treasury.—The Secretary of the U. 8S. Treasury 
has advertised for the reception of proposals till noon of 
the 22d of Tenth month, for a loan of ten millions, un- 
der the treasury note redemption act of the last Con- 
gress. 

Appalling Catastrophe.-—On the 8th inst., about half 
past two o'clock in the morning, the steamer Lady Elgin, 
which left Chicago a few hours previously for Lake Su- 
perior, was run into by a schooner off Winetka, in Lake 
Michigan. There were a large number of passengers on 
board, including many of the citizens of Milwaukie, who 
had gone on an excursion of pleasure. From the state- 
ment of one of the survivors, it appears that at the time 
of the collision, the passengers were mostly in the cabin, 
dancing. A moment after the crash was heard, all was 
still, and in a short time she sunk, carrying down seve- 
ral hundred persons. The number of individuals on 
board is not known with certainty, but the following is 
estimated as nearly correct:—Excursion party, 300; re- 
gular passengers, 50; steamer’s crew, 35; total, 385. 
Of these, but ninety-eight were saved! The Lady Elgin 
was a faust and favourite boat, of about 1000 tons bur- 
den, and had been run on the Lakes for the last nine or 
ten years. 

The Markets.—The following were the quotations on 
the 10th inst. New York—The wheat market is better; 
the demand is mostly for export; sales of 190,000 
bushels, at $1.35 and $1.37 for soft, red Western; $1.38 
a $1.40 for good do.; $1.45 a $1.50 for white Michigan 
and Indiana; $1.60 for white Tennessee, and $1.28 for 
Ohio spring; sales of 121,000 bushels corn, at 68 cts. 
a 70 cts. for mixed, and 74} cts. for yellow; oats, 41 
cts.a 42 cts. Philadelphia—Red wheat, $1.40 a $1.43; 
white, $1.45 a $1.58; yellow corn, 74 cts. a 75 cts.; 
Delaware oats, 35 cts. a 36 cts.; New York barley, 80 
cts. a 85 cts. The number of beef cattle sold at the 
market during the week ending Ninth mo. 8th, was 
1848 head; a diminished supply, not equal to the de- 
mand. Prices ranged from $8.00 to $9.25 per 100 lbs. 
Sheep sold at from $7.50 to $8.50. 

Miscellaneous.—T he Strife in Mexico.—Vera Cruz dates 
to the 3d, state that Miramon, after his defeat, succeeded 
in reaching the capital, where he was endeavouring to 
concentrate his forces. The Liberals were advancing 
upon the capital. 

Walker's Invasion.—Late accounts from Honduras 
mention that Walker and his associates had been com- 
pelled to abandon Truxillo. He was ordered away by 
the commander of the English war steamer Icarus, and 
obeyed the summons, retiring down the coast. His 
force had been reduced to a very small number of men 
by the continued attacks of his enemies, and he had 
himself been severely wounded in the face. 

The Mormons.—The present indications are, that this 
singular people have no intention of leaving Salt Lake 
valley. A late letter says, “They are busy erecting in 
every settlement substantial buildings for council houses, 
court-houses, meeting-houses, and school-houses. Grist 
and saw-mills, nail factories, foundries, and every kind 
of machine shop are becoming common. A few miles 
from the city, Brigham is laying out a nursery, with a 
million of trees, which he calculates will, in ten years, 
turn him in as many dollars. The building of the great 
temple has recommenced, and every spare team is haul- 
ing the massive rock from Cotton-road into the city. Of 
the magnitude of this edifice, your readers will form 
some notion from the fact that the foundation alone cost 
$60,000, and a contract has recently been concluded for 
the hauling of the rock for the basement story, a dis- 
tance of ten miles, for $80,000. The building is to cov- 
er an area of 21,850 feet.” 






















Second-day, the 5th of Eleventh month. 
others intending to enter their children as pupils, will 
please make early application to Davip Roserts, Super- 
intendent at the School, or Josep Scarrercoop, Trea- 
surer, No. 304, Arch street, Philadelphia. 


department of this Institution. 





that the average grain crop is quite a poor one as re- 
spects quality and quantity. 
want of sun, and much of it could not ripen into good 
flour making grain. 
jured by the rain. 


The berry was down for 


The hay crop had been much in- 
Hops also had been badly ‘hurt. 
The Summer in England.—lIt is stated that so change- 


able has the weather been in England, during the sum- 
mer, that fires in dwellings for comfort were in con- 
stant requisition, and thick winter clothing in use in the 
open air. 
vailed during the summer, both in England and France. 


Cloudy and wet weather has generally pre- 





RECEIPTS. 
Received from Sarah Minard, Pa., $2, vol. 34; from 


Sarah Roberts, Ind., $2, vol. 33; from David Whitall, 
N. J., $2, vol. 32; from Gideon Wilcox, Pa., $2, vol. 34. 





WEST-GROVE BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Situated within a few hundred yards from West-Grove 


station on the Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Rail- 
road, from which place trains communicate with Phila- 
delphia several times daily. 
open on Second-day, 5th of Eleventh month, prox. 


The Winter session will 


For circulars, &c., address 


Tuomas Conarp, Principal. 
Ninth month, 1860. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. : 
Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 149 


N. Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 724 Market street ; 
William Bettle, No. 426 N. Sixth street, and No. 26 
S. Third street; John C. Allen, No. 335 8. Fifth street, 
and No. 321 N. Front street; Horatio C. Wood, No. 612 
Race street, and No. 117 Chestnut street; John M. Whit- 
all, No. 1317 Filbert street, and No. 410 Race street ; 
Wistar Morris, No. 209 S. Third street; Nathan Hilles, 
Frankford. 


Visiting Managers for the month.—Jeremiah Hacker, 


John Carter and John C. Allen. 


Physician and Superintendent.—Joshua H. Worthing- 


ton, M.D. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
The Winter session of the School will commence on 
Parents and 


West-Town, Ninth mo. 4th, 1860. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


A Friend is wanted az Teacher of Reading in the Boys 
Apply to 

Samvuet Hitues, Wilmington, Del. 

James Emuen, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
AtrreD Cope, Germantown, Pa. 


Sixth mo. 6th, 1860. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
A Friend is wanted to fill the station of Governor in 


the Boys’ department of this Institution. 


Application may be made to NATHAN SHarpuess, Con- 


cord, Pa.; Samuen Hities, Wilmington, Del.; James 


Emuen, West Chester, Pa.; or Tuomas Evans, Philad. 
Twelfth mo., 1859. 


oe 


MarRIED, on the 29th ult., at Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Spring Water, Winneshiek county, Iowa, DanieL Sat- 
TERTHWAITE, of Tecumseh, Mich., to Cornewia J. Hoaa, 
daughter of Amos Hoag, of the former place. 


Eee 


PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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